


Newbies Bred from In the Dark 


In 1987 the Grateful Dead released the album In the Dark, 
which gave them the previously unfathomable mixed blessing 
of a commercially successful album. That, in turn, brought an 
astounding influx of neophyte Deadheads to the scene. 

The taping dogma changed, said Doug Oade. 


It went from a family scene to “What can I get for 
myself”? A lot of the people that were turned on 
by “Touch of Grey” contributed to the scene, but 
it also became a fad and a trendy thing that lasted 
up until the Dead quit playing. 

People showed up not for the reasons we used 
to show up, but to be seen at the show. How that 
manifested in the tapers’ scene was, it went from 
everybody sharing what resources they had, try- 
ing to help each other in any way that we could to 
improve the quality of our recordings, to share 
ideas, to gradually getting to the point where I did 
not want to be in the tapers’ section. By ’92, 93, I 
tried to get other people to run my gear. My 
brother Jim took the same attitude. There were 
always plenty of people to do that, just because 
there were so many people there, trying to take 
people’s seats, people that were holding tickets. 
These [new] tapers would assume that because 
they were taping the show, they were more impor- 
tant in the show. It got ugly.... It was really 
strange to see people develop an attitude that led 
them to justify doing anything to a fellow con- 
certgoer, because they were taping. That was bru- 
tal, and it hurt a lot of us. 


Until then, tapers were seen largely as archivists, as people 
that were putting their time, energy, and money into spread- 
ing something beautiful, said Oade. Within four years, the 
attitude shifted completely. The prevailing image was that 
tapers were scum, and thought they were better than every- 
body else. 


Doug Oade: They thought they had the right to 
take your seat to tape the show. And I saw that 
many times—tapers setting up in a seat they didn’t 
have tickets for, and when the people who had the 
right to the seat showed up, they were often 
abused, trumped, run off. They justified this by 
the fact they were taping the show. That’s not the 
kind of energy that contributes to a good show, 
that’s not the kind of energy that contributes to a 
good tape. The peculiar thing, it’s almost ironic, is 
that typically, these people’s tapes were unlisten- 
able, they were the tapes that nobody wanted. 


Doug said he tried the best he could to explain to new tapers 
that the idea was not to outdo one another. Instead he 
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preached the notion of getting as good a copy as possible 
without disrupting the show, without being rude to people 
there to enjoy the show. He tried to instill in the new tapers 
a sense of reverence and privilege. 


The show came first. If we did anything to bring 
anybody down, that diminished the entire perfor- 
mance. If we got a tape, we really had something 
to share. But if you didn’t have a show with that 
kind of loving energy flowing everywhere, why 
bother to spread it? That was lost on a lot of peo- 
ple, although it did turn a lot of people on. There 
were a lot of newbies that you could see light up 
when they got the idea. They knew they were 
there for that reason, but they never heard any- 
body explain it.... That they represented years 
for many souls that longed to be there that 
couldn’t. That poetic point of view was beautiful 
enough to carry many of us through the strife of 
the influx of assholes, grab-what-you-can tapers. 


DAT Medium Appears on the 
Scene 


While PCM digital recording technology—which made its 
way onto the scene in 1984—provided a noticeable 
improvement in sound quality, its extreme bulkiness and 
expense proved prohibitive for most tapers. Within just a 
few years, however, a new digital recording format, DAT, 
would come to market and be embraced by thousands of 
concert tapers and tape traders, both in the field and at 
home. The DAT format worked just like video recorders— 
with a flying head that spun across the tape—only this new 
format was even smaller than analog cassettes. In just a few 
years after the emergence of DAT on the scene, the industry 
had miniaturized DAT decks to the point where recordists 
could carry a digital deck into a show in their front pocket. 
But while this format was available in Japan in the mid- 
1980s, it was not available in the United States until several 
years later. 

Terrapin Tapes founder Ken Hays said the delay in avail- 
ability was largely a result of Sony, which applied a heavy 
influence in Congress over concerns about rampant boot- 
legging of Sony recording artists’ CDs onto DAT. “One 
DAT to another DAT is a digital clone (with no generational 
loss), and that’s a beautiful thing for a tape trader.” 

Though they were hard to get, DAT tapes were available 
in the United States as early as 1987. The first DAT 
recorders Doug Oade saw arrived in 1988. 


We knew about the technology before it was avail- 
able in the United States. Sony was still deeply 
embroiled in the VCR battle, and was being sued 
by major labels over the introduction of the beta 
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machine. They’re the ones that carried that in 
court. That cost them millions and millions of dol- 
lars to defend. They finally won on the proprietor- 
ship theory, that an individual that couldn’t watch 
an aired program should be able to record it while 
they were at work, and then watch it when they 
wanted. Well, because of this extreme amount of 
money that they were pouring into defending 
themselves, DAT decks were not initially being 
shipped to the United States; everybody was ner- 
vous about bringing in new technology. The first 
DAT deck that we saw hit the United States would 
not record at 44.1 [sampling rate], for example. 


The sampling rate was 48 kilohertz only. Like the Technics 
SV-MD1, the Panasonic SV-250, the Sony TCD-D10, all of 
those units were 48 kilohertz only. At the time, digital signal 
processors weren’t powerful enough and the algorithms 
weren’t sophisticated enough to digitally convert a 48 kilo- 
hertz sample to a 44.1, Oade said. They were afraid of law- 
suits based on the ability to copy a CD. 

Doug Oade was one of the first recording equipment 
dealers in the United States to sell DAT machines. He was 
getting them from a gray market importer on the West 
Coast even though at the time the units weren’t authorized 
for sale in the United States. 

“The DTC-1000ES was the first tabletop unit to make it 
into the United States. That, I remember clearly,” Oade 
said. Hot Tuna’s sound man, Rick Sanchez, bought one. 
Oade modified it to record at 44.1, making it useful for 
mastering CDs. 

Other machines to hit the scene were the Panasonic SV- 
250, the Sony TCD-D10, and the Casio DA-R100, which 
was the same size as the Sony D3. 

“It was the size of maybe two cigarette packs. That was 
a very popular unit in the field. There was a plethora of 
units introduced in a short burst in °88 and ’89. Many of 
those companies gave up on the format when they realized 
it wasn’t going to be a consumer format,” he said. Denon 
and Aiwa units disappeared. Sony and Panasonic models 
were still available only on the gray market. 


Finicky DAT Decks Need Servicing 


DAT decks, because of their moving record head, complex 
tape path mechanism, and small size, were notorious for 
breaking down easily (many tapers bought two decks so 
that one would always be ready for the road). 

That’s because factories didn’t build them right, Oade 
said. The alignment process was exceptionally difficult. 
There was no real reference to work from, and available test 
tapes to do alignment were primitive. Test jigs—devices 
manufactured to perform a mechanical adjustment—neces- 
sary to do mechanical alignments were nonexistent. 


“If you watch a DAT loading without the top on your 
deck, what you see is downright scary,” said Warren Swain. 
“This is tape that is actually strong if you’re pulling it, but if 
you put a nick in it, it basically falls apart. And it pulls it out 
and it wraps it around a few little levers, and it pulls it 
around the head. It just looks like something that wants to 
fail, the fact that it works is amazing. Thank goodness 
they’ve figured it out, because I don’t think the format would 
have made it if they hadn’t been able to work out the kinks.” 

A DAT deck is essentially a miniaturized VCR. Portable 
DAT decks have a circuitry shoved into a very small place. 


Doug Oade: We did see some early chip failure, 
but they were accounting for perhaps ten percent 
of the failures. It’s the miracle of a four-millimeter 
transport of that size that really gave us more 
trouble than anything else. You had four tape 
guides that you had to adjust. There was no refer- 
ence point, and you could move them a full quar- 
ter of an inch, but the track pit, the width of the 
data written on the tape, was thirteen microns. So 
if it was really out of adjustment, and there’s no 
algorithm and no test jig for setting the tape guide 
height, it was largely trial and error, till for me, I 
developed what I would call a sixth sense for it, a 
feel for it. 


Oade eventually developed an internal algorithm for doing 
the tape path alignment prior to any of the DAT linearity 
jigs or equipment, or specialized test tools that hit the mar- 
ket. Once they were available, tape path alignments were 
easier. 


My love of the music of the Grateful Dead is what 
led me to need to learn how to repair this gear. It 
was very important to leave a show with a tape in 
as good a condition as possible. 

It was new technology to them, they had heard 
rumors that these guys down in south Georgia 
could fix them. We had factory reps from Pana- 
sonic and Sony show up, asking what, at the time, 
were fairly scuzzy-looking Deadheads, to fix their 
gear for recording studios. We thought it to be not 
only humorous in a sense but also quite flattering. 
And once again, indirectly, the Dead were respon- 
sible for innovation in the marketplace. 


20th Century-Fox had a DTC-1000 machine go down while 
shooting the underwater sci-fi film The Abyss. Sony 
couldn’t fix it. But Oade’s shop did. 


We had major studios, both recording audio and 
motion picture companies, sending decks to us for 
service. Because the taping community recording 








